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SEEN EITHER WAY 


T is the opinion of a subscriber that The Register 
was unduly severe on the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in connection with his war dance on the 

present Duke of Windsor. It was our opinion that 
Mr. Baldwin’s gentleness in his great parliamentary 
victory was more effective and better sportsmanship 
than the church potentate’s lecturing of the late 
monarch and his friends. 

It is certainly a case where, of two opposing views, 
each is defensible. But as the topic has been brought 
to life again there is a consideration, not mentioned 
before, that decidedly is relevant. The archbishop 
based his position largely on the ground that divorce 
is a matter for his Church primarily—for the estab- 
lished Church, which he calls Christianity. But, in 
matters of evolving morals, how infallible is the 
Church? It was but yesterday, as history goes, that 
in the view of this Church marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was incest. Now, less than one life-span 
later, it is legalized. Indeed, it is now the prevailing 
view that a workingman left with three small children 
can seldom make a more serviceable marriage than 
with the woman who has come in to fill the emergency 
gap in caring for the motherless. 

In our former editorial we argued that lack of 
moderation on the primate’s part—lack of what 
Baldwin so conspicuously had—might do its bit to 
hasten the day of disestablishment. We still are of 
that opinion. Marriages are not always made in 
heaven, nor is an established Church the only organ 
for discovering the will of heaven. Divorce is a sub- 
ject that is far from completely thought cut, but the 
Scandinavian countries have lately shown that the 
state, when on the right track, can conduct the deli- 
cate affair at least better than it can be carried on 
by any set of ecclesiastical regulations. 


Painting in Russia 


The American-Russian Institute is now present-| 
ing in various cities a collection of modern paintings) 
The pictures are not all post-revolution. The masa 
ficent portrait of Tolstoi by Repier and the charming 
portrait of Gorki, in his younger days, by Sorin, are 0} 
pre-war vintage. i 

The individual portraits are by far the best pred+| 
ucts in the exhibition. The large portrait of a man by 
Peter Williams and the companion piece to it, anothej| 
large portrait of a man, by Peter Kanchalovski, aré| 
fine achievements. But again they are by men whos«l} 
talents had already taken shape before the revolution} 
There are a few portraits of peasant types that aré| 
most engaging. They reproduce with tender feeling 
the age-old wistful look in the eyes of the Russian} 
close to the scil; the eyes that seem to endure all} 
things, and hope all things, as they are fixed on some 
distant horizon. One may feel surprise at the lack o} 
industrial subject-matter, so much used in the othe? 
Russian forms of art; also at the lack of powerfu 
color impulse, which one would expect in a peopl 


emerging from primitive life, a pzople whose peasan}f | 


art formerly was riotous with color. 

If there is any foreign influence it is that of thy 
modern French school. In the main, however, thg 
impression carried away is that a course has not beewl} 
charted. Undoubtedly there is a great reservoir al] 
artistic talent in Russia. Art has remained on a hig 
level of expression in the theater, but in painting thi} 


turmoil of the last twenty-two years seems to havi} + 


killed inspiration. 
Norman Hapgood. 


An Aspiration 


Our duties inhere in life itself and in our ow 
nature. Life is majestic and impressive, full of i 
finite treasures that balance all its indifference an 
all its adherence to ruthless law. In the earth’s adj 
justment to heat and cold earthquakes come; whell 
conditions agree the flame leaps forth, often to dell 
stroy; when the atmosphere must accommodate itself 
to warmth and chill, storms must come; and when t 
body meets disease the battle must be waged. B | 
life is never petty. We may learn to follow the cours] 
and prepare for the earthquake; and the same lay} 
that brings it has made us a habitation mostly goo | 
When the storm comes we may ride in the teeth of th 
gale or throw up our ramparts of shelter; and the e | 
day is followed by the sunshine and calm. For fi 
and pestilence our knowledge has again and agai] 
proved itself a match; and the warmth of fire mail 
serve us well; the chemistry of pestilence may serve al] 
its defeat. \| 
_ It is within our capacity too that we, as well 2 
life, shall not be petty. We havea choice. Within ull 
lie the responses to good as well as to bad. Weare mad} 
for joy as well as for sorrow; and in our souls there is || 
vast and still unshaken urge for growth. To ser | 
the good is but to care for life with our deepest selvei 
Let us then make of our religion an honest thins 
Our covenant is to dwell together in peace, to seek tH) 
truth in love and to help one another. 


Dale DeWitt. 
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Is It Peace? 


A Sermon 
Augustus P. Reccord 


HERE shall we look for evidence that na- 
tions cherish toward one another the 
feelngs of friendliness and good will 
which are supposed to characterize the 
relations of individuals? Not in the huge armies and 
navies whose existence imposes a heavy tax upon the 
world’s productive machinery and constitutes a 
standing menace to world peace. Nor in the fertifica- 
tions which disfigure the boundaries between nations 
and provoke irritation and ill will. Nor yet in the 
clamor of militarists for more money and men, more 
ships and guns, in order to protect one country from 
impending invasion by some irresponsible power. 
These involve a distinct violation of the Christmas 
spirit. 

With the memory of the Great War still vivid, we 
do not need to be reminded of the horrors of war. 


It is one thing to meet the foe face to face and return - 


blow for blow. It is quite another to crouch all day 
in damp trenches under the constant fire of an in- 
visible enemy. It is a truism that in modern warfare 
battles are lost or won by engineers, not by soldiers, 
also that the worst suffering may be inflicted upon 
noncombatants. Even when necessary, war is a 
curse. When it is not a necessity, it isa crime. Under 
such conditions I can conceive of no greater folly 
than for the United States to join in this mad arma- 
ment race. During the last year we authorized the 
largest peace-time appropriation for war purposes in 
our history. More than two-thirds of our national 
income is expended in healing the wounds of past 
conflicts or preparing for future conflicts. How little 
dependence we place upon our national isolation, 
thousands of miles of water between us and the nearest 
nation which could possibly attack us! How little 
faith in the friendliness and good will of our sister 
nations! What should we think of a man who spent 
two-thirds of his income to purchase guns and am- 
munition to defend his home against possible inva- 
sion by his neighbors? Why should we deem it more 
reasonable for a Christian nation to adopt the same 
policy through fear of possible attack by other civil- 
ized powers? 

Our real difficulty is that the Christmas spirit has 
not yet proved itself able to transcend national 
boundaries. In the world of individual relationships 
the law of brotherhood is gradually replacing the old 
rule of the jungle. In the world of international re- 
lationships the dominant note is still national ag- 
grandizement. A false conception of patriotism leads 
men to devote themselves to the interests of their 


own particular nation with a singleness of purpose 
which ignores the broader fields of human interest. 
During the World War national barriers were broken 
down and racial distinctions were obliterated. Men 
of different color and race and creed united in one 
supreme effort to safeguard liberty throughout the 
world. Of late it has become the fashion to repudiate 
the ideals for which the war was fought. Whatever 
may have been true of the men who sat in swivel 
chairs and moved men to and fro like pawns upon a 
chessboard, the young men who laid down their lives 
in Flanders or in France thought that they were en- 
gaged in a war to end war. Little did they dream that 
the war would be no sooner ended than those who had 
been responsible for its inception would begin to re- 
build the walls of partition until today the condition 
is not unlike that in 1914—-nations yearning for peace, 
and yet talking war and preparing for war. 

And what of the United States—the one nation 
which has it in its power to lead the world in the things 
that make for peace? Still holding itself aloof in smug 
complacency, trying to persuade itself that if present 
conditions lead to another world war, it can keep out. 
We criticize the futility of the League of Nations and 
the ineffectiveness of the World Court, failing to 
realize that both the ineffectiveness and the futility 
are due largely to the absence from the peace table of 
the representatives of the largest and strongest nation 
on the face of the earth. Instead we send our unof- 
ficial observers and proffer our ‘‘moral support.” 
And now we have been brought face to face with the 
impossibility of our present position. Professing 
neutrality, and boasting of our neutrality legislation, 
we found that when selfishness and greed, overcoming 
all considerations of national security or personal 
honor, led one of our merchants of death to demand 
permission to export second-hand airplanes to Spain, 
the government had no alternative but to acquiesce. 
And if airplanes, why not rifles and bombs and poison 
gas? Our neutrality legislation did not apply to civil 
strife. Then Congress made a belated effort to plug 
the loophole. 

The time has come when the American people 
must serve notice upon their representatives at Wash- 
ington that the United States has done with war, that 
we intend that our relations with other nations shall 
be governed only by considerations of peace, and that 
we are ready and willing to assume any responsi- 
bility which will extend the blessings of peace through- 
out the world. Had we adopted this attitude immedi- 
ately after the close of the Great War, Japan would 
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never have dared to invade China, Italy would never 
have embarked upon its wanton conquest of Ethiopia, 
and the Spanish government would not now be de- 
fending itself against the attacks of an army made up 
largely of German and Italian “volunteers” and Moor- 
ish mercenaries. Adopted today, it would mean the 
abandonment of our traditional policy of aloofness, 
taking our rightful place in the League of Nations and 
the World Court, and putting teeth in the seven power 


Farewell to Humility 
Robert S. Hoagland 


@ RIT was the sonnet sequence of one of the gen- 
5 2 uinely-poetic minds of our country that I was 
6 reabsorbing. Four verses of William Ellery 
Leonard’s profound sonnet sequence, ““l'wo 
Lives,” concluded my moodiness with the realization, 
“Now here is that practical problem I just discussed 
with Rev. Mr. X.” 

In words that throbbed, as iambics seldom throb, 
with his pervading sorrow, Leonard had written, 


“eé 


5 . a cry of anguish . . . . impressed 

On this my page, it may be, shall outlast 

My years on earth, and give such Moment power 
Beyond its brotherhood of Moments.” 


As I felt the justice of Leonard’s prophecy of a 
modest degree of immortality fcr himself, I thought of 
Rev. Mr. X’s argument that many of our young min- 
isters have made themselves too disturbing by their 
self-confidence. It doesn’t get into print; perhaps we 
are too polite to mention it; but in the corners of halls 
at conferences and in tete-a-tete conversations, the 
word goes about that some of our young ministers 
have aggressively put themselves into high seats. 
The unrest is due to the ancient conflict of ideas be- 
tween the position of an established church and a non- 
conformist church. ‘The established church of any 
theological hue and the old Christian ideas have over- 
emphasized the Gospel of Humility. The noncon- 
formist church must live by the aggressive spirit of 
evolutionary progress. 

As I thought over the sorrow of Leonard, I re- 
called a professor whose ultimate condemnation of a 
student whom he did not like was, “‘He has too much 
ego in his cosmos,’’—unaware that he himself was the 
best illustration of the supposed vice he wished to 
condemn. I remembered, too, a scene from the years 
of study with Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, as thorough a 
scholar as Unitarianism has produced. A student 
had said that he thought himself a pretty good Greek 
student. Dr. Bowen mildly rebuked him: “Only 
another should say that of you.” 

Is it unchristian or in poor taste to recognize one’s 
own merits? Are the young men who will make our 
denomination a living power tomorrow to be con- 
demned by some mystical standard of good taste? 
Probably if we thought about this problem, we might 
take a big step toward a stronger and more meaning- 
ful Unitarian Church. 

Perhaps the disparate points of view on the 
major problem of the aggressive ego could be depicted 
on psychological bases, with the tough-minded, the 


treaty and the Kellogg Pact, but it would also mean 
the abolition of war and the dawn of world peace. 

Of late I have been asked frequently, ‘‘Do you still 
believe in the League of Nations?’”’ and my answer has 
been: ‘“‘More than ever, for recent events have demon- 
strated the futility of every other method of insuring 
world peace. What we have witnessed has not been 
the failure of the League. It has been the failure of 
the great nations to utilize its machinery.”’ 


left-wingers, the nonconformists, holding to the pseu- 


do Freudian premise which makes them ululate that re-_ |} 


pression is the slough of despond bringing frustration 
to a world that should be up and doing. The tender- 


minded, the right-wingers, the Arnoldians, the be-. |} 
lievers in sweetness and light, in the conflict between | 
culture and anarchy, in the necessity for herces and | 


hero-worship, in the Great God Taste, are the antag- 


onists to the above-mentioned protagonists in the ff 


campaign for the aggressive ego. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is typical of the antag- 
onists. From his peak of glory, as he writes about 
the poet as citizen, he says that self-assertiveness 
“almost infallibly suggests some defect in breeding.” 
It may be that this typically English teaching is what 


has made H. G. Wells, far from being a shrinking 
anemone, say in his “Autobiography”: “The brain 
upon which my experiences have been written is not a | 
particularly good one. If there were brain shows, as 
there are cat and dog shows, I doubt if it would get 
even a third prize.” 
even Promethean H. G. 

It is true that middle-of-the-road psychologists 
point out that the individual who proclaims his own || 


merits unconsciously reveals a deep-seated sense of |} 


weakness. His capacity for talking is compensatory 
for his weakness in action. Experienced people— 
experienced in social intercourse and in the bustling |} 
world of action and business—usually distrust, as if 
by instinct, the person who argues his own virtues |] 
before the bar of the world’s skepticism. Nietzsche 
undoubtedly spoke words of wisdom through the 
mouth of Zarathustra in Also Sprach. . . . “Hold thy 
virtue too high for the familiarity of names: and if'} 
thou must speak thereof, be not ashamed to stammer.” || 
Real self-confidence seems to make strong men silent. 
But as we survey the practical results of such a 
tendency—the loss to the world of talents that might 
have been taken out from under their bushel, the decay 
of capacities from lack of exercise—we come to be- 
lieve that there is humbug in the Christian use of the} 


word humility. It has been pointed out to us time and] | 


again that, although we talk much of the humilit 

of Jesus, it would be hard to call to mind a character 
with more self-assertion. It is certainly a rare person] 
who honestly believes as Turgeniev writes in his own| 
spiritual autobiography, “. . . . it seems to me tha i 
to put oneself in the second place is the whole sig-} 
nificance of life.’’ } 


his talents to the world. 


The Great God Taste harasses |] 


LT 


Even with that code for his life 


Turgeniev knew he had the duty-given right to give | 


| 
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Common sense teaches us Christian humility has 
too generally been misunderstood. There is little of 
the spirit of abasement in it, even little of timid 
modesty. Dean Inge has taken a sound point of view 
In saying: “Humility has been misunderstood or mis- 
represented by critics of Christianity in all ages. It 
means pure receptivity. It does not mean wilful 
disparagement and refusal to accept responsibilities 
for which we are fitted... .” A good example of 
the humility that Inge might approve is to be found 
in the life of Cardinal Richelieu. The cardinal did 
nothing that was not aimed at getting power. He 
felt he had a right to that power. He knew he had 
a genius for government and capacities that would 
hold him in any high position. But he also had pure 
receptivity. He had a remarkable capacity for taking 
advice. 

Most of the direct exhortations to humility from 
the New Testament might be interpreted as support- 
ing the position taken by Inge. A typical passage is 
from Galatians: ‘For if a man thinketh himself to be 
something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.”’ 
If a man can hold the position he thinks is rightfully 
his, he is not deceiving himself. The words of Paul in 
Romans say, “‘For I say ... . to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.”” But every man ought to think as 
highly of himself as possible. If a man has taught 
himself, he should be confident that he can be “a 
guide of the blind, a light of them that are in dark- 
ness, a corrector of the foolish, a teacher of babes... .” 


On the one hand we may see those who fail for . 


one of two reasons: either because they have not the 
ability for high achievement or because they feel they 
will fail. And never can we really be sure which is the 
right reason. Amy Lowell, early in life, thought well 
of herself: 


“T’ll hazard a guess 
She’l] be rated by time as more rather than less.” 


But she lost her confidence; she came to feel that her 
artistry was dead, that her December had come on the 
heels of May. Why live longer? And she died at 
fifty-one. A really strong mind came to frustration 
because something weakened its assurance. Edward 
MacDowell was no Beethoven; but it is admitted by 
competent critics that he could have done greater 
things, had he possessed self-confidence. He never 
felt sure that what he was composing was worth while. 
He feared to send his manuscripts to his publisher. 
When his former teacher, Teresa Carreno, was to have 
one of his early concert etudés on her program, he sent a 
pitiful telegram asking her not to use “that dreadful 
thing.”’ He spoke of his music as his “rotten melo- 
dies.” He remained a second-class composer. Per- 
haps he necessarily was; but who knows? 

On the other hand, we find that those who do 
great things know their own worth. True, we do 
have instances of conceit that tend to disgust us. 
Shaw is undoubtedly too flippant. He was once re- 
minded that he had remarked the last names of the 
three greatest Fnglish writers begin with Sh—Shakes- 
peare, Shelley and Shaw; and he said, “Yes... . 
I’ve often wondered why I mentioned the other two. 
But I was younger then.” Shaw is very much in love 


with himself. 
English reserve. 

In general, when a strong character correctly 
estimates himself, we feel no repugnance. We in- 
tuitively think that Goethe was right in his Prussian 
roar: “Only clods are modest.’’ Helen Keller, speaking 
of Mark Twain in the light of this saying of Goethe’s, 
said, “If that is true, then in the world there was not 
less of a clod than Mr. Clemens.” 

And that is true of most able men. I think of 
the great number of examples of the Twain attitude 
among literary and artistic creators. In the Inferno, 
Dante conceives of himself joining, as an equal, Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan: 

“They spake together for a little while, 
Then turned to me with hospitable hand; 
My master watched their welcome with a smile. 
Still more they did—an honor great and grand! 

For they received me in their company, 

And I was sixth in that enlightened band!”’ 
Erasmus boasted that Cxford and Cambridge vied for 
his favor. In Rome there was not a cardinal who did 
not receive him as a brother. In England there was 
not a bishop who was not glad to salute him. Wagner, 
a proud egotist, said to Cosima Liszt, “You and I will 
live together in the memory of men.”’ Sappho wrote, 
“When I die I shall not be forgotten.” Fielding 
claims, in ‘“Tom Jones,” that his works “will outlive 
their author.”” Tagore begins the eighty-fifth poem of 
“The Gardener” with the words, “Who are you, 
reader, reading my poems an hundred years hence?” 
It seems that, among great men, Pascal’s rule of life, 
“humility and confidence, fear and hope,”’ finds little 
accord. Rare is the person who can honestly grasp 
the spirit of humility that T. S. Eliot seeks to depict 
in “‘Ash Wednesday.’’ And note that even in that 
remarkable Christian poem the aggressive ego strains 
at the reins: 


His Irish nature lacks the scorned 


“Lord, I am not worthy 
Lord, I am not worthy 
but speak the word only.” 


Even the Epimethean or priest-mind, supposedly 
possessed of the world’s only genuine humility, has 
been glad throughout the history of the world to hear 
“the word only.” Guiding wisdom is desired, but 
innate power is felt, as we see in the case of Keats (not 
an Epimethean in all respects), who says that he wrote 
his ‘“Endymion”’ without judgment—but with genius. 

No, we do not mind when these men feel this way 
about themselves. We arch an eyebrow at Shaw. We 
smile condescendingly as we remember Duerer saying, 
“T am that I am—namely, one of the handsomest of 
men and the greatest artist north of the Alps.” But 
it isn’t what they say that irritates us; it is the way 
they say it. Luther can assert his authority against 
pope and emperor, and we applaud, because he does 
it with dignity. Michelangelo shows that he thinks 
himself the greatest artist in the world; but we are not 
disgusted, because he also has that docility which is 
“the necessary midwife of gentus.”’ 

And just there is the point. We can say, ‘Well, 
all who think themselves strong and wise are not 
Dantes or Michelangelos.”’ No. But those who deceive 
themselves into thinking they are something they are 
not, those who do not really possess the dignity and 
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docility that must go with greatness, are soon found 
out. The “stuffed shirt” is sooner or later pitifully 
deflated. It is better that some impulsive jackanapes 
bring his neck to the axe of unmitigated public failure 
than that some talent be crushed into lasting silence 
by the hauteur of accepted taste. 

If modesty is a virtue, others besides Dryden have 
felt that “desire of greatness is a godlike sin.” ‘That 
attitude is not merely pagan; back of it stand some 


strong Christians. Bernard of Clairvaux advised a 
young abbot: ‘“‘A sterile modesty is never pleasing, 
nor is a humility praiseworthy which surpasses the 
truth of things. . . . Expel bashfulness by regard to 
duty; act as a master. Prepare to account for the 
single talent credited to thee. If you have received 
much, give much. If little, contribute that... .” 

That’s the way evolution works. That’s the way 
a nonconformist church works. Farewell to humility! 


Does Youth Need Religion? 


Harriet G. Brown 


DENING horizons have shown us that re- 
ligion is not a creed and a church. It is 
far more than that. Matthew Arnold 


Frofessor Whitehead describes it as “what the in- 
dividual does with his own solitariness,’’ and Professor 
Hayden says it is ‘that which binds men to one 
another, and irreligion that which sunders.”’ Fosdick 
asserts, ““We defend religion too much. Vital religion, 
like good music, needs not defense but rendition,” 
and adds that whenever anyone “‘finds any goodness, 
truth, or beauty concerning which he feels not that it 
should give itself to him, but that he should give him- 
self to it and be its loyal servant, that man has entered 
into an authentic religious experience. . . . Religion 
is essentially the release of life through its committal 
to the highest that we know.” 

Does youth need religion? Yes. Youth needs a 
pilot to guide him in the right way, a rudder to steer 
him in that course. Crossing the downtown ferries 
over the Hudson River, one is often impressed by the 
majesty and power of an ocean liner starting out ona 
voyage. No one would hesitate to call the captain 
insane, were he starting out with no idea where he 
wished to go, no definite goal, and with no pilot and 
no rudder. Off the coast of Labrador, one may see 
gigantic icebergs towering four hundred feet in the air. 
They have no will of their own, no sails, no rudder. 
They are driven hither and yon by the ocean currents 
and the winds. Youth must not be like them. 

The religion of Jesus, who accomplished his 
work while still a young man, who so often shocked the 
elders, overscrupulous in the matter of tithes and 
ceremonies, but lacking in love for their neighbors; who 
was outspoken, unafraid, and understanding—should 
appeal especially to youth. Jesus was not the soft, 
spineless person that our stained glass windows sug- 
gest. His life shows no weak sentimentality. He was 
no poetic dreamer with beautiful but unpractical 
ideals. His life was strong and purposeful. He was 
brave and original. To be sure, he sometimes turned 
things upside down, but only when he found that they 
were wrong side up. He was a keen observer, a man 
of insight and judgment. He understood men. As 
we should say today, he was a good psychologist. 
He was a thinker, but he used the words of every-day 
life and told yarns, or parables, and made his talks 
so interesting that “the common people heard him 
gladly.” 

He was angered, but that anger was never per- 
sonal petulance. His wrath had a moral basis. He 


denounced to their faces men guilty of hypocrisy and 
cruelty. He drove the dishonest traders out of the 
church. He ‘fought the good fight.”” He was always 
perfectly natural. He never posed. No one can 
imagine him as thinking, “This is what would be ex- 
pected of a man in my position.” His life was sincere, 
vital, and full of power, a life that offers youth an 
ideal pattern. 

The most pungent warnings of Jesus were directed 
against the sins of omission, the rich man who did not 
help the poor fellow starving at his gate, the young 
women who neglected to have oil for their lamps. 

Youth is in the arena. The game is called. 
Naturally he desires to win. ‘‘Underneath all seeming 
indifference to right, there is a moral law that is never 
outdated; on the final round-up, the men who play 
the game according to the rules will be found on the 
winning side.” “lhe statutes of the Lord are right.” 

To accomplish the most in life, one should start. 
right. ‘““There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at the flood leads on to fortune.’”’ Youth is the 
time for formation of Christian habits of thought and 
Christian habits of action. If a man has fallen he 
should remember that the place to get up is where he 
fell down. Dumpy little Zaccheus, whose worst fault 
had always been dishonesty and stinginess, realized 
this, and when the Master dined at his house, said, “‘I 
will restore him fourfold,’ and “The half cf my goods 
I give to the poor.”” Was not that beginning at the 
point where he fell down? 

Youth needs vision. Religion gives vision. With- 
out it one does not go far. Every man needs the 
steady challenge of something unattained. Even 
though one never attains it, the vision has been worth 
while. Moses’ heroism began with his vision when he 
was tending sheep on the slopes of Mount Horeb. 
It has been said that ‘‘when he undertook the social 
betterment of his people... . he lived day inand 
day out under the steady challenge of difficulty.” He 


did not enter the Promised Land, but no one studying 


his life today would venture to call it a failure. 

Jesus was a young man when he died, but he lived 
a full life, a life that lives today. Methuselah was an 
old man when he died, but what do we know of him 
except that he had many children, and who cares 
about that! Jesus was only thirty-three when he was 
put to death, but tihnk of what he accomplished in 
that short time. The years of a life are the least 
important thing in it. We should not ask, How long 
did he live? but, What was the breadth of his life? 
What did he do to serve others? How broad was his 
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field of thought? Were his sympathies narrow? Did 
his life have depth, deep convictions and principles of 
action? 

There are times when each of us needs to be alone 
with God and his vision. When Moses came down 
from the mount his face shone with an inner light, 
the radiance that comes from communion with God. 
Religious faith will summon into action all one’s latent 
energies and make life abundant and satisfying. 

Jesus had respect for personality. Read the gos- 
pels and note how many of his major parables concern 
the treatment of persons. He believed in people and 
cared for them. He said, ‘I have called you friends.”’ 
It is inspiring and ennobling to have a great man for a 
friend. It is said that on the eve of every great battle, 
Napoleon would send for his marshals to come to his 
tent. He said no word, but in silence clasped each 
man’s hand and looked into his eyes for a moment. 
Every man went away ready to do and dare and, if 
necessary, to die for his general. Fosdick says, ‘“Re- 
ligion is one of the most deepseated responses of the 
human organism, part and parcel of personality’s 
method of getting on in the world.’ A famous psy- 
chologist once said, “For complete psychological 
health, mankind requires either a religion or some 
substitute for religion which has not yet been dis- 
covered.” 

When David was king, he once longed for a drink 


of water from the well at his old home in Bethlehem. 
Three of his friends, taking their lives in their hands, 
stole out in the darkness of night through the enemy’s 
country, drew a jug of the clear, refreshing water, and 
brought it back to their king. 

Each one feels that he has within him certain 
qualities of body, brain and heart which should en- 
able him to put a meaning into his name. No one 
desires to be a cipher, and have his standing depend 
on his relations to people of more definite personality. 
Does not the promise, ‘““To him that overcometh .... 
I will give a new name,” mean that Jesus sees some- 
thing which a life lived for him will develop? 

Religion comes from the Latin word ligo, to bind. 
It was first used in referring to men bound by monastic 
vows. Religion is something that binds. Youth is 
full of restless, unused energy. No energy is valuable 
until it is bound. Electricity is dangerous and ac- 
complishes nothing of value until it is harnessed and 
transformed into light, heat, and power. The motor 
of an auto is worthless until it is connected with the 
drive shaft. A sawmill can do nothing till the belts 
from the power plant are connected with the saw. 
Water to be of use must be harnessed, then it can run 
mills and do many wonderful things. Air harnessed 
can turn windmills and send radio messages around the 
world. Religion transforms man’s energies into a 
power for making the most of him. 


Banks Full of Money 


David Cushman Coyle 


are overflowing with idle money. Two years 
ago they were disturbed because the idle 
money was not flowing into investment; 
now they are afraid it will burst out into the invest- 
ment markets and make a runaway boom. Like the 
seasick passenger who began by fearing he would not 
live and ended by fearing he would. 

Where did all this money come from? Could this 
dangerous situation have been avoided? What ought 
to be done now? 

Most of this idle money came from the federal 
deficit. The government sold bonds to the banks, and 
the bonds became the basis for new bank credits. 
It is these bank credits that are now causing the un- 
easiness of the business world. 

Early in the New Deal the prophets of disaster 
talked of the danger of inflation from an unbalanced 
federal budget. They pointed out the unhappy his- 
tory of Germany, where the government carried its 
deficit for a time by printing paper marks, until the 
flood of new marks set off a rise of prices that finally 
ran away into fantastic figures. The inflation of bank 
credit here is about the same as printing paper money, 
because it increases the number of dollars, and may 
lead to a rise of prices. But in one important respect, 
the American situation differs from the German. 

Germany, by inflating the number of marks, 
stimulated business and increased the national income, 
but she dared not tax heavily enough to make the 
deficit taper off with rising prosperity. Our govern- 
ment is so strong, and has such a powerful tax system, 


that our deficit is growing smaller as the national in- 
come rises. If everything goes on as at present the 
budget will balance itself, just as the ‘‘spenders”’ said 
it would. 

So far, so good. With a strong tax system, our 
government is safe against a runaway deficit. Judged 
by the interest rate on federal bonds, the national 
credit was never better than now. But there is danger 
of a runaway inflation in another direction. The new 
money created by the federal deficit is lable to ex- 
plode into a speculative boom. 

The reason for this danger is that our tax system 
is strong on the wrong side. While the spending 
policy of the New Deal was pumping money into 
business, its tax policy was pulling the money out 
again. Most of the taxes rest on consumers or on 
business itself. Nuisarice taxes, sales taxes, gasoline 
taxes, high postal rates, and now payroll taxes, with 
corporation income taxes and tariffs, all reduce the 
amount of money that circulates in Main Street. 
Meanwhile the personal income and estate taxes have 
not been increased enough. The tax on undivided 
profits was not put on soon enough, and it was not 
made watertight. 

That is why individuals and corporations have 
been able to save more money than was good for the 
country. On top of that slightly unbalanced condition 
there came a flood of foreign money fleeing from the 
threat of war. The total effect is that there is more 
money here than we can find good investments for. 

The budget should be balanced, now that the 
crisis of depression is over, but it ought to be balanced 
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by the kind of taxes that will prevent a crisis of 
speculation. 

If the New Deal had been able to raise the tax 
rates on incomes and estates, and on undivided profits, 
fast enough, meanwhile lowering the taxes on business, 
we should not now be in this dangerous condition. 
Business would have expanded faster than it has. 
Unemployment and relief costs would be smaller, and 
the national income larger. If we had had fewer taxes 
on business and more on personal incomes, the federal 
budget would probably have balanced in 1936. . 

Public opinion was not ready for a tax system of 


The Catholic Church and French Democracy 


Count Carlo Sforza 


m0 Masonic group ever did more harm to the 
Catholic Church in France than the extended 
polemics of two journalists, both ardent 
Catholics. 

One was Venillot, who, beginning in 1870, pre- 
pared a special type of revenge—that of France on a 
united Italy. 

The other was Edward Drumont, who, with his 
newspaper, Libre Parole, his anti-semitism, his cam- 
paign against Dreyfus, carried on long after the over- 
whelming majority of the country had realized that 
the captain was innocent. 

In order to understand why it was that in 1934, 
and later, the most representative men in the Church 
were cold to the idea of a campaign, full of promise and 
ardor, we have only to recall the bitter lessons learned 
from Venillot and Drumont, the laws on lay instruc- 
tion, and the disestablishment of the Church, fol- 
lowed by a long period of anticlericalism. 

If the triumph of the Popular Front in 1936 was 
caused only by the pettiness and the shortsightedness 
of those valuable allies of revolutionaries who call 
themselves “conservatives,” and if no element of 
anticlericalism entered into the situation, it is because 
the Church has at last learned to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of being prudent. 

Although the Popular Democrats are not im- 
portant numerically, they have succeeded in making 
some small impression on a distracted and busy Par- 
lament, to the effect that Christian ideas can once 
more—or can for once—become a vital force in France. 

Until recently we had in France the classic 
cleavage between the Right and the Left. To the 
right were the capitalists, the landowners, the castle 
owners, the priests. To the left were the lay en- 
thusiasts, revolutionary by tradition, more adver- 
tised than real. 

Now we begin to realize, through barely percep- 
tible symptoms, that the old line of division is chang- 
ing. What will cause the French to line up on one side 
or the other tomorrow will be nationalism against inter- 
nationalism; the interests of the French, conceived in 
terms of antithesis to those of other countries, or on 
the contrary so couched as to conform with universal 
ideals and interests. 

If things really do develop along this line, the 
church can but gain, even if the principal architects of 
its cnhancement are unbelievers. In barely more than 


that sort, and so Congress had to do the best it couid |) 
and hope to be able to make up for it afterward. Now | 
the time has come when the faults of the earlier tax || 
policy should be remedied. The load of taxes ought | 
to be shifted as soon as possible away from business || 
and the consumer and piled on to the incomes that are || 
being saved for investment. If that is done soon | 
enough the idle money in the banks will be drawn off, || 
while business activity and personal incomes continue | 
to improve. That is the answer to the problem of || 
how to go on into prosperity without letting ourselves | 
into a runaway inflation. 


a generation, since the Dreyfus case, the Church has | 
succeeded in divorcing the holy water sprinkler from |} 
the saber. Nor must we forget that in the midst of the 
turmoil of the Dreyfus case, the dean of the Faculty 
of Letters at Bordeaux, Paul Shapper (a big name in 


bourgeois circles), was punished because he asserted 
in public his belief in a new trial for Dreyfus. But. 
who punished him? None other than the great lay-: 
man and freemason, Leon Bourgeois. 

Has the Church in France accepted democracy 
through conviction? A number of courageous priests 
certainly have. Some Catholic groups in the north,}| 
too, like their adjacent neighbors in Belgium, are} 
sincerely democratic. But the rest have probably] 
acquiesced more from necessity than by convicaall| 

Real conviction may come, if the nationalists la | 
too much stress on a pagan idealization of their coungea | 
The Church can close its eyes for a long time. It can 
pretend for a long time not to hear, but in the end iti 
cannot openly deny principles which are profoundly} 
inherent in its very reason for existence. | 

For Christians, for Catholics, a fatherland can be} 
no more than a purely historical, never an eternal 
grouping of human beings. The minute that a father. 
land is placed on a plane of divinity, a blasphemy hag 
been committed. All the verbiage that we see so often 
in well-meant books of the Academie Francaise type,| 
is nothing less than idolatry, which cannot fail to irri} 
tate those who believe, straightforwardly, in the moral] 
forces which nations represent. As for true et | 
their disgust must be the more profound, because they,} 
above all others, know that nations have no value|| 
except when they express in themselves universal 
values. 


An article by Count Sforza on “The Vatican in 1914” ap- 
peared in The Register of January 21. 


*k * x 


AS IN A KING’S GARDEN 
Charles Gustav Girelius 


A live oak raises its head majestically, 

And throws its cool shade upon a wretched hovel, 

Where live a people uncouth and ignorant. 

Rubbish lies scattered upon the ground, 

But the oak, unmindful of its mean surroundings, 
Continually draws to itself strength and beauty 

From the lifegiving resources of earth, rain and sunlight— 
Just as though it were growing in a king’s garden. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE SOUTH 


The Cotton South and American 
Trade Policy. By Peter Molyneauz. 
New York: National Peace Conference, 
8 West 40th St. 68 pp. 75 cents. 


Peter Molyneaux is a fine figure in the 
intellectual life of the South. He is sym- 
pathetic with its problems. He has the 
useful kind of regional patriotism, but not 
the narrow and injurious kind. He tells 
the Southerners not what they wish to 
hear, but what they must know in order to 
attack their difficulties at the root. 

In this volume he is dealing primarily 
with cotton. In many parts of the country 
and during the last few decades increasingly 
even in the South, the protective tariff 
has for three-fourths of a century been a 
sacred cow. It is well enough to talk 
about the war as having upset everything 
and it is not at all popular to point out that 
the falling off in business began six months 
earlier in the United States than it did on 
the continent of Europe, and three months 
earlier than it did even in Austria, which 
started the decline on the other side of the 
ocean. When Mr. Hoover signed the most 
obstructive tariff bill that ever became law 
in this country, plenty of far-seeing men 
were alarmed. The war hastened the dis- 
location of American business, but our 
policy of high prices, pressure for increased 
exports and increasing pressure against 
imports was preparing the collapse long 
before the war began. If more books like 
this little treatise by Mr. Molyneaux were 
published and widely read, and if such mag- 
nificent statistical work as is being carried 
on by the Brookings Institute should sink 
into the popular mind, Congress may some- 
time or other have the courage to attack 
our business dislocations at their source, 
in attacking the very idea of privilege in 
the exaggerated forms in which our tariff 
laws have expressed it. 

James M. Barrie once wrote a play 
called ‘Little Mary.” The title had the 
advantage of laughing at the social con- 
vention that the word stomach was not 
to be used, so the phrase ‘Little Mary”’ did 
the duty wherever coarser minds would 
have said stomach. Mr. Molyneaux is 
bolder. He is tactful, but he makes un- 
mistakably clear that our policy has been 
“among the most mischievous influences 
in creating the condition of disturbance and 
unsettlement which has agonized man- 
kind since the armistice.” 

Mr. Molyneaux is not responsible for 
the following statement, which is my own: 
If you divide the United States into the 
majority who are unable to think in terms 
of economic movements and the small 
minority who can so think, then you must 
say that in their determination to charge 
Burope every cent they could wring out 


of them for cotton, the Southern planters 
invited their own collapse. Europeans pre- 
ferred our cotton. They had no natural 
desire to throw away the machines pre- 
pared to use our cotton and go to the ex- 
pense of installing new kinds of machinery 
adapted to other and inferior grades. We 
forced them to do it by our extortionate 
prices. The punishment we received was 
nothing more than poetic justice. 

A bright figure on our political horizon, 
as Mr. Molyneaux recognizes with full 
generosity, is our present Secretary of 
State. The author knows that the miti- 
gation of our tariff errors that Mr. Hull is 
now making must be slow and difficult, but 
he also recognizes that under this regime 
our government has moved as rapidly in 
the right direction as the public mood will 
permit. We cannot go faster, except with 
the aid of an aroused and alert public 
opinion. If, therefore, the result is dis- 
appointing, there can be no alibi. The 
public will have to take the responsibility 

Norman Hapgood. 
* * 
THE HERITAGE OF ISRAEL 


A History of Jewish Literature. 
From the Close of the Bible to Our Own Days. 
Vol III. From the Middle of the Seventeenth 
Century te the Year Highteen-Highty. By 
Meyer Waxman. New York: Bloch Pub- 
lishing Company. 797 pp. $4.50. 

In 1930 Dr. Waxman gave us the first 
volume of his monumental ‘‘A History of 
Jewish Literature,’ covering the period 
from the completion of the Bible to the end 
of the twelfth century. Three years later 
came the second harvest of his prodigious 
labor—a volume of 700 pages, covering 
550 years of Jewish literary history, from 
the twelfth century to the middle of the 
eighteenth. Before us now lies the third 
volume—800 pages, bringing the story of 
Jewish literature to the year 1880. The 
fourth and last volume is in preparation. 

It is the only comprehensive history of 
Jewish literature in English. Any one who 
is at all acquainted with the complicated 
character of Jewish literature, its enormous 
range in time and space, its variety of 
tongues, can not but view with profound 
admiration Dr. Waxman’s remarkable 
work. For one man, single handed, ap- 
parently with limited financial resources, 
to master this enormous field, and pro- 
duce three such authoritative, readable 
volumes is amazing. The Jewish world is 
indebted to Dr. Waxman for a profound 
service he has rendered it; every student of 
literature outside Israel will have to turn 
to Dr. Waxman as guide and counselor in 
the realm of Jewish letters. 

The third volume covers a troubled 
period in Jewish literary expression. In 
the background is a rapidly shifting world 


—the rise of modern nationalism, the rise 
of science, with its shifting authority and 
the challenges of criticism, the industrial 
revolution with its accompanying political, 
social, and economic transformations. 
Within Jewry itself rapid changes were 
enacted—the transition from the medieval 
to the modern world, the collapse of the 
ghetto, the enlightenment, emancipation, 
the rise of Jewish nationalism. All these 
shook the Jewish world to its foundations. 
Winds of heresy swept every corner of it. 
The men, the movements, and the books 
Dr. Waxman marshals before us tell a 
story of transition, if not revolution. 
Students of Jewish literature—or of 
Jewish history generally—will find this 
volume indispensable for a clear exposi- 
tion of several large movements in modern 
Jewish history. Hassidism, the Haskalah 
(both in Western and Eastern Europe), 
the Reform movement, the ‘Science of 
Judaism,’”” and the several movements 
that issued from these are presented ob- 
jectively and clearly. If there is a per- 
sonality or a book of importance in Jewish 
history that is not placed by Dr. Waxman, 
the present reviewer is not aware of it. 
This is a “must”? book in every public or 
private library where the heritage of Israel 
is respected. 
Beryl D. Cohon. 
* 


* 


THE BIBLE IS DISCOVERED 


The Use of the Bible in Preaching. 
By Carl S. Patton. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company. 268 pp. $2.00. 

Nothing is more amusing than the 
present discovery of the Bible by Heywood 
Broun, Messrs. Simon and Schuster, and 
the film barons of Hollywood, for they all 
bring their discoveries to light with all the 
wonder of an archeologist fresh from his 
“digs”? in Megiddo or Athens. The ex- 
cited couple who bring out the handsome 
new edition of the scriptures when the 
minister makes a call are but a single case 
which might be multiplied a thousand fold. 
The Bible is a grand book, they tell you 
with unquestioned ardor. This renais- 
sance of Biblical literature sponsored by 
publishers, columnists and movie magnates 
is a challenge to the church to bring forth 
from its treasures things new and old. 
The Bible in preaching has suffered a dread- 
ful slump in recent years. Professor Pat- 
ton at the Pacific School of Religion in his 
new book, “The Use of the Bible in 
Preaching,’ provides us with a corrective 
we should all welcome. 

Modernists find many snarls in Biblical 
preaching. The entire apparatus of Bib- 
lical criticism has so bewildered the aver- 
age preacher that his sermons only touch 
the Bible at glancing tangents, unless the 
greater disaster overcome them and they 
sink under the weight of endless explana- 
tions as dry as they are impertinent to the 
average pewholder on Sunday morning. 
Dr. Patton suggests with simplicity and 
scholarship ways and means for using the 
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Bible in the liberal pulpit. He is specific 
and illustrates his principles with case 
studies in Biblical sermon writing. He 
persuasively states the case for occasional 
Bible sermons, a case Unitarians could 
well study, for the dangers that attend non- 
Biblical preaching are certainly as terrify- 
ing as those which come from the use of a 
book as abused as the Bible. Released 
from its fundamentalist prison house, the 
Bible of modern times becomes a living 
factor in religious work. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the author. Here is a 
bookall of us can welcome andemploy with- 
out reservation, the church school worker, 
the minister in his study, and even the lay 
student of the Bible. This third party is 
the key person in the problem. Because 
ministers route their sermons around the 
Bible can be found the shocking indif- 
ference to the scriptures on the part of 
their listeners. 
Stephen Hole Fritchman. 
* * 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN 


John Endecott. 
Lawrence Shaw Mayo. 
vard University Press. 


A Biography. By 

Cambridge: Har- 
801 pp. $5.00. 

It is a relief to find a biography in these 
days which is an actual, trustworthy, im- 
partial life, and not an historical romance 
masquerading under the guise of a biog- 
raphy. This book by Lawrence Mayo is 
unlike the school of Ludwig or even Hilaire 
Belloc. It isa reliable portrait of an actual 
person, not a perfect man, nor one who is 
right always, to be justified in everything, 
nor one who is a villain, tyrant or fanatic, 
to be condemned as such. 

Of recent years we have seen too marked 
a tendency to describe the heroes of the 
past from the point of view of the modern 
Protestant, or of the Catholic, or the Com- 
munist, or the Industrialist, or what not. 
It reminds one of the painters of the mod- 
ern school who pride themselves upon the 
portraiture of anidea. Such artists usually 
point to their ability to paint a picture 
which will convey the idea already pre- 
existent in their own mind, rather than 
faithfully and actually to portray the per- 
son or landscape before them. 

So Mr. John Endecott (his own spelling 
of his name) might have been painted by 
Mr. Mayo as the portrait of a Puritan. 
Instead, Mr. Mayo has actually given us 
an excellent portrait of John Endecott, 
the man. 

There are excellent word pictures of 
others beside Endecott in the book. He 
describes Roger Williams, sojourning in 
Plymouth, thus: ‘‘He was neither minister 
nor elder, merely a stimulating member 
who spoke his mind freely.”’ We have met 
that man before, somewhere. 

It is a book which ought to go into the 
Public Library of every town in the United 
States, and especially in New England, and 
into the library of every conscientious 
student of Colonial manners and customs. 

John Henry Wilson. 


WESLEY AND SOCIAL ACTION 


The Economic Ethics of John Wesley. 
By Kathleen Walker MacArthur. New 
York: Abingdon Press. 166 pp. $1.50. 

This small book, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, fails to justify its title, which 
should have been ‘‘John Wesley’s Views on 
Social Action.’”’ It is one of a number of 
attempts made by students of social ethics 
in divinity schools to adapt a misunder- 
stood version of an unsound sociology. 
This lends a false air of scholarship to the 
work. With this exception the book is a 
earefully prepared, although not a scien- 
tific, study. 

Many untenable assumptions are made 
about the personal sources of Wesley’s 
beliefs (i. e., that a fire from which he es- 
caped as a small child may have caused his 
frequent references to ‘‘a brand plucked 
from the burning’’). The concluding chap- 
ter on effects might well have been omitted. 

Nonetheless, the work does suggest to 
the reviewer that Wesley, like Channing 
and Hooker, had many practical sugges- 
tions on social ethics which are worth 
consideration. His statement that ‘“‘ex- 
perts alone are competent to decide mat- 
ters of social policy’? deserves much re- 
flection. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 
* x 


JOBS, NOTHING MORE 


Jobs for the Perplexed. By Flora E. 
Breck. New York:Thomas Y.Crowell Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

The title is a misnomer. It should really 
be, “Jobs for the Ingenious,” since the 
successes listed are the result of imagina- 
tion and persistency, not bewilderment. 
The author no doubt selected her title with 
the idea of appealing to as many of our 
thousands of unemployed as possible. It 
is an interesting and to some degree stimu- 
lating account of how the downtrodden, 
with hard work and intelligence plus luck, 
can overcome their depressing circum- 
stances. On the whole, however, the 
treatment is so practical that any deeper 
meaning attached to ‘work’ other than 
livelihood is lacking. One need only re- 
call Carlyle’s famous essay on Work after 
reading this book to realize the superficial 
treatment. Financial success is the au- 
thor’s obvious goal, not social benefit. 

Ramona Sawyer Barth. 


* * 
JOB THROUGH STRANGE EYES 


Job the Man Speaks with God. By 
Peter Lippert, S. J. Translated by George 
N. Shuster. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. 224 pp. $2.50. 


He who opens this book with the expec- 
tation of finding a study of that great Old 
Testament Book of Job will be disap- 
pointed. Job the man, or rather an imag- 
inary Job, is merely the point of departure 
for twenty-nine short chapters of intensely 
self-centered expressions. The author is a 
German Jesuit. In this book he is intro- 


spective, meditative, mystical, tortured of 
soul. It seems to be lacking in serenity, 
repose, assurance. The author whips him- 
self up into emotional fervor, writhes and. 
twists like a man bound. He seems to be 
striving to mount to sublime heights, with. 
wings too weak for the task. In reading: 
one often gets an impression of neurosis. 
No doubt there are types to whom such a 
book will make strong appeal; and we hope’ 
that these will find their way to it. But, 
fortunately for the world, their number is 
limited. On the other hand, for some of 
us, such a book is unintelligible. But, 
whether it appeals or not, the immortal: 
Book of Job does not need it. 
Hilary G. Richardson. 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEWS 


The Church and Its Teaching To-— 
day. By William Temple. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 49 pp. $1.00.. 


The Noble lectures given by the Arch- 
bishop of York at Harvard University last 
winter are presented here. According to 
the author Christ left a living fellowship, 
the Church, which exists first and fore-- 
most as a redeemed and worshipping com- 
munity. The early church was primarily 
a common allegiance rather than an or- 
ganized society with constitution and rules. 
The central problem of religion today is. 
the problem of revelation. It is better not. 
to conceive of God as periodically inter- 
vening from the outside into a closed sys- 
tem, but rather as active in all things, di- 
recting his action according to infinite 
wisdom. We have here a short, clear ex— 
position of the attitude of orthodox Chris— 
tianity toward the world of today. 

Oliver Martin. 


Educating Children for Peace. By 
Imogene M. McPherson. New York: The: 


Abingdon Press. 190 pp. $2.00. 


Mrs. McPherson summarizes the ex~ 
perience of the Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools of New York City in education for 
peace. She gives the text of several peace 
festivals, poems, and songs, and practical. 
suggestions for a variety of colorful proj- 
ects. Not least welcome is the bibliog- 
raphy. The book offers answers to the 
question: “How can we make peace in- 
teresting?’’ 

Elizabeth Anthony Dexter. 


Musings 


Christopher Publishing House. 
$1.25. 


48 pp. 


Ohnahah Wakonah, an Indian Spirit of | 


ancient lineage, through the unseen and 


dimly understood power of ethereal vi- 


brations, has given some of his thoughts to 
“his dearly beloved Ruth and her friend 
Ethel.” The musings selected here were 
chosen for their beauty, fitness, and moral 
solicitude. 


Oliver Martin. 


oP 


of Ohnahah Wakonah. | 
Transcribed by J.BurenEvans. Boston: The | 
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Those ‘New Partnership” Sermons 


Clergymen of Six Denominations Preach with Their Congregations on 
Spiritual Principles of Capital-Labor Relations 


The “‘New Partnership” plan has come to 
stay. Patiently pushed through infancy 
and adolescence by the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, and given an impressive na- 
tional debut last year, it has just made 
many new friends and entered many new 
circles with its second country-wide demon- 
stration of how religious principles should 
take possession of the problem of capital 
and labor relations. Preceded in many in- 
stances by preliminary conversations be- 
tween clergy and laity, ‘Partnership’ 
sermons came from 130 pulpits in twenty- 
five states January 17 and 24, with more 
to be heard from. 

This year the plan was examined and 
blessed by leaders in six denominations. 
Local clergymen of at least as many fel- 
lowships joined in preaching the sermons. 
Nine ministers, representing six different 
denominations, delivered ‘‘New Partner- 
ship’? sermons January 24 in Braintree, 
Mass., which town so far has the distinction 
of the most complete community coopera- 
tion in the project this year, thanks to 
the leadership of Rev. Gustave Leining of 
All Souls’ Church. In many other towns, 
pastors of non-Unitarian parishes likewise 
took at its word the League’s statement 
that the ‘‘New Partnership” is from the 
bottom up an interdenominational enter- 
prise. 

The plan is past the experimental stage, 
not as to the perfection of its technique, 
but as to its strategic merit as a means of 
“cooperative thinking and action by min- 
isters and laymen in the field of socially 
applied religion, without resort to partisan 
discussion of controversial points from the 
pulpit,’—to quote the League’s official 
definition. The ‘‘New Partnership,” by 
accident originating with the Laymen’s 
League, belongs to all faiths that take 
with any seriousness their obligations to 
human life. It provides a common con- 
ference room for Protestant, Catholic, Jew; 
theist and humanist; orthodox and hetero- 
dox. For, as touching the great issues of 
human life on this planet, the ideals and 
desires of all these faiths are one. 

It is time now that the plan be taken 
over by some body really representative 
of different religious fellowships, so that 
its sponsorship will truly denote its proper 
field of action. One layman ardent and 
active in its promotion has, indeed, sug- 
gested that one outstanding clergyman and 
mne key layman be designated by each 
major religious group to represent it on a 
central committee, which will direct and 
soordinate the enterprise and, when so 
vuthorized and justified, speak for the 
mobilized conscience of America’s re- 
igious people on the spiritual meaning of 
she great issues of the day. 

Even with returns incomplete, with 


important participations still to come, it 
is true that the response of Unitarian 
ministers and laymen this year was more 
general and marked than for last year’s 
project on freedom of speech. Among 
groups still to try the plan are the League 
chapter and Rev. J. Ward Jenks, in 
Youngstown, Ohio, one of the sore spots 
in efforts to unionize the steel industry. 
Some ministers, hitherto not conspicuous 
for their response to headquarters hints, 
joined heartily in presenting religion’s 
claims on capital and labor. So generous 
was the response to the League’s requests 
for copies of sermons and sermon extracts, 
and so limited is the space in The Register, 
that this story can only glimpse a few high- 
lights. 

The sermons generally confined them- 
selves to setting forth ‘‘The Spiritual 
Principles Underlying Capital-Labor Re- 
lations’; to relating these principles to is- 
sues, without controversial attempt to 
propose detailed solutions; to declaring 
the basic rights and wrongs of things as 
they are; to pointing the spiritual highways 
along which men must resolve their dif- 
ferences. Clergy and laity in conference 
get down to cases in applying these prin- 
ciples to definite situations. 

What were the principles which the ser- 
mons set forth? The answer will be dis- 
appointing to persons who, like Paul’s 
Athenian audience, are eager to hear some 
new thing. Dragging bare, age-old ‘‘prin- 
ciples’ out of their rich context does libel 
to any sermon. But it must be done. 


“Life is one and the final ends of life 
should be one,’ as Rev. J. L. McCorison, 
Jr., put it in the First Church, Congrega- 
tional, Braintree. He added: “Society is 
an organism. No real and lasting solu- 
tion for this particular problem is possible 
until capital and labor alike awake to the 
essential unity of life, and to their common 
need of each other.’”’ As he went along, 
he got into corollary principles, as did al- 
most every other preacher. ‘‘Life today 
must be built increasingly on the principle 
of cooperation,’ he said, declaring that 
class war ‘‘can only supplant one tyranny 
with another.” 

“For the Master, life was not a piecemeal 
thing, an existence made up of water-tight 
compartments: it was a moral and spiritual 
whole.”’ Rev. William S. Jones said it 
that way at Portsmouth, N. H. 

“We are members one of another,” and 
“The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man,” these classic phrases came from 
other pulpits as another expression of the 
same principle. Said Dr. Horace West- 
wood at Berkeley, Calif.: “The first great 
spiritual principle underlying the whole 
discussion is that we are members of one 


another, and in the gain or loss of any one 
group there is gain or loss for all.’”’ Rev. 
John A. Leininger based his whole thought- 
ful and concrete presentation at Barre, 
Mass., on the ‘‘Fatherhood-Brotherhood”’ 
concept. 

“The ideal of the brotherhood of man 
is based on the truth that men are brothers, 
that basically their interests are one and 
not opposed,” declared Rev. Arthur N. 
Moore at Houlton, Me. Then, from first- 
hand observations of labor and capital 
psychologies in the East and Middle West, 
he told of how too many employers and 
employees alike missed the point. 

If the interests of capital and labor are 
one, there follow the principles of coopera- 
tion, teamplay, mutuality, according to 
Rev. Bradford E. Gale of the First Church 
in Salem. Many preachers, while facing 
in all its ugly reality the class struggle now 
on, devoted themselves to showing how 
cooperation must supplant struggle. Co- 
operation, for the good of all and for ef- 
ficiency, is the principle; compromise is 
the method, observed Rev. Richard A. 
Day at Peterboro, N. H., where his Metho- 
dist colleague, Rev. Roger E. Thompson, 
joined with him in the preaching and with 
laymen in the discussions. Rev. Joseph 
Barth at Channing Church, Newton,. 
Mass., likened the partnership of capital 
and labor to marriage, with ‘“‘Mrs. Laboring 
Wife” engaged in a “sit down’ strike 
against “Capitalist Husband.” The fun- 
damental need is to restore “respect, con- 
fidence and cooperation between capital 
and labor,” said Rev. Paul H. Chapman at 
Lexington, Mass. “The fundamental 
principle is the need for common under- 
standing,” asserted Rev. Edwin C. Reeves,, 
Methodist, at Barre. And Dr. E. Stanton 
Hodgin at New Bedford, Mass., pleaded 
for a partnership between employer and 
employee ‘‘that will eliminate the chronic 
condition of warfare that now exists.” 
Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, Iowa, 
saw compulsory governmental adjudica- 
tion as a practical and necessary way of 
ending the war. 

What is the basic end of cooperation— 
its basic principle, if you please, and how 
is it to be achieved? To the first, Rev. 
Forrest R. Brown of the First Church, Con- 
gregational, Braintree, Rev. Waitstill H. 
Sharp of Wellesley Hills, Mass., and Mr. 
Day at Peterboro answered: “The greatest 
good for the greatest number.” That was 
the basic spiritual principle which led off 
the sermon outline suggested by several 
leading clergymen and sent brodacast by 
the League. 

How achieve this? Mr. Sharp answered: 
“Recognize fully and forthwith in law and 
ethics a shared and equal partnership in 
production.”” Rev. George A. Mark at 
Leominster, Mass., put it: ‘‘Capital—men 
with money and executive ability—and 
labor—men with muscle and skill; these 
two groups are equal partners in the work 
of building up in strength and nobility 
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America’s life and wealth.’ Those who say 
they are not equal partners are “guilty of 
mental obtuseness,”’ he declared. 

Dr. Westwood phrased this in terms of 
a basic principle: ‘“‘The second great ethical 
principle underlying the whole discussion,” 
he said, ‘is that functions are more im- 
portant than rights. Indeed there are no 
rights save as they are derived from func- 
tions.” And Rev. Leslie T. Pennington 
at Cambridge, Mass., was another preacher 
who took note of the functional character 
of capital-labor partnership. The League’s 
outline thus phrased it as an ideal: ‘“‘Or- 
ganic structure of society in which men 
are related to one another through the 
exercise of specialized functions.’”’ Much 
fruitful clergy-laity discussion can come 
out of this added suggestion from the 
League: ‘Classify functions of employer 
and employee. This means honest con- 
sideration by the laity of even the most 
radical ideas on a shift of some present 
functions from capital management and 
government to labor, and on the building 
of new functions. The sole test of each 
function is not habit and custom, but the 
greatest good of the entire community.” 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, at Newton 
Centre, Mass., however, issued a realistic 
warning: ‘‘The relation of labor and capital 
is one of diversity of interest. At best, 
there can be, in the present economic sys- 
tem, but an approach to understanding 
and mutual appreciation, with inevitable 
struggle toward an equitable arrangement. 
That is the reality, and it is the part 
of common sense for men to recognize 
ite 

Perhaps ‘responsibility’? is a more 
“spiritual” word than ‘function,’ and 
Rev. Delos W. O’Brian used it in talking of 
the same thing at Gardner, Mass. All of 
his laymen in preliminary discussion agreed 
that both employers and employees had 
certain responsibilities to discharge. He 
added: ‘“‘Love, loyalty, fair play, justice, 
honesty, truthfulness, mercy—all of these 
mean nothing at all unless we also have 
some sense of responsibility toward ends 
that are larger than ourselves.” 

At the El Paso, Texas, Open Forum, 
offspring of the Modern Liberal Church 
and meeting in its edifice, E. L. Alexander, 
president of that city’s Central Labor 
Union, concluded a talk with this: ‘The 
American labor movement is not trying to 
interfere with legitimate operation of 
industry and the financial institutions of 
this nation. We believe them to be equally 
as indispensable as labor. We believe the 
banks have a place and that labor has a 
place, and we want each to remain in its 
place.” 


But we are not yet done with basic 
spiritual principles as they were voiced in 
“New Partnership” sermons. Here was 
another: 

The worth and the sacredness of human 
life, human personality. 


Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Observe, 
now, how two clergymen, one Unitarian, the 
other Congregationalist, went from this 
to other basic religious pronouncements: 

Said Dr. John H. Lathrop in Brooklyn, 
IN ons 

“Tf religion means anything at all, it 
means an unshakable faith in the worth of 
every human personality. The corollary 
is simple; society should be so ordered that 
each personality is given full opportunity 
for its development to the limit of its 
capacities. The obligation that follows is 
that, whoever you are, and whatever you 
do, you must so conduct yourself that 
your relations with your fellows, whatever 
those relations may be, shall further this 
opportunity for them.” 

Said Rev. Forrest R. Brown in Braintree: 

“Life is sacred. Things are not. 

‘Nothing in the life of business or indus- 
try or the state is sacred save as it lends it- 
self to the enhancement and development 
of life. 

“This hard, rich, changing world is our 
world, to do with as we desire. If it is to 
be a spiritual world, we must make it 
so. 

“Control of the riches of life by the 
people and for the people is the measure of 
prosperity.” 

And add to all this another ‘‘quote” 
from Rev. Fred R. Lewis of Beverly, 
Mass. : 

“The ultimate goal of life is the individ- 
ual, but he cannot be cultivated in a 
vacuum. Men who live together must co- 
operate. And the cooperation itself must 
come to ultimate judgment in terms of 
the individual it serves. Does it make 
men?”’ 

Dr. Westwood’s third principle was: 
“Labor is not a commodity to be bought 
and sold, but is supremely a human value.”’ 

Self-determination. This is a related 
principle. And Mr. Pennington carried it 
right into the involved conflict of labor and 
capital over the issue of collective bar- 
gaining. ‘‘Self-determination of each in- 
dividual,” he said, ‘‘means that in the 
relationships between two individuals the 
fulfillment of the being of both should be 
sought by each. It means that man should 
never use or exploit his fellowmen. De- 
mocracy is an attempt to clear the way 
for the ethical self-determination of each 
individual and each basic social group. 
The sooner society recognizes that labor 
deserves a share in the right of self-de- 
termination by which the corporation now 
shapes modern industrial life, the sconer 
will labor come to concentrate on its 
major function: the development of fidelity 
and skill in the service of the cooperative 
commonwealth.” 

Mr. Pennington’s discussions with his 
League chapter are being led by Professor 
A. D. Sheffield of Wellesley College, for- 
merly with The Inquiry as an expert in 
industrial relations and in adult discussion 
leadership. One of the group, L. H. Hart, 


has written a creed for ‘bridging the gulf 
between business and religion’; and five 
“Spiritual Principles in Capital-Labor 
Relations” appear in Pacifie Coast News 
from an anonymous layman. 
Individualism! Whether we call that 
“spiritual principle’ or not, Rev. George 
Gilmour at St. Petersburg, Fla., believed 
that it would continue to be the center of 
our economic life, but in increasingly effec 
tive ways, with the “development of 
finer sense of interdependence.” “Ou 
industrial leadership,” he said, ‘‘will make 
the workers interested partners. | 
radeship different from the lock-step of 
Communism or Fascism will arise out off| 
ethical individualism, with its securer and| 
larger well-being.” | 
Historical perspective, an understand- 
ing of progress as it must come, anqjj 
brotherhood “based on sheer fact’? were 
given as three basic, orienting principles 
by Rev. George L. Parker at Keene, N. H 


One of the most thorough and thoughtfu} 
analyses of the evolution of class war in 
America was made by Rev. Lester Mon 
dale at Evanston, Ill. “One way or an 
other,”’ he observed, “‘the will of the maj 
jority proceeds irresistibly, although slowl 
at times, to the securing of its welfare 
Nothing can stop it.” I] 

One of the most successful workings onl 
of the ‘‘Partnership” is at the Unitaria 
church in Hinsdale, Il., where Edward V 
Ohrenstein preached a thoughtful sermo 
covering much of the principal groun 
already described, and where laymen an 
laywomen carried on spirited discussio 
preceding and following the sermon. 

At New Orleans, La., Rev. Charles 
Girelius combined idealism and realism i 
his discussion of ‘‘The Golden Rule”’ as 
spiritual principle, and declared that t 
“Partnership” had his “sincerest and mos} 
cordial approval.” “I welcome it,” he said 
“because it will mean not merely preach} 
ing to a congregation, but preaching with 
congregation.” 

The Golden Rule and all the other prin 
ciples cited in this review apply to th} 
entire economic situation. They cannaj/) 
be nailed down to the interests of one ia} 
dustrial plant. They would not be r# 
ligious if they did not involve the whol 
business of the making and the distributic}| 
of the physical goods of life. In case tk] 
next national ‘‘Partnership’”’ project ha} 
pens to be unemployment or the proble 
of distribution, they will apply, only wit 
slightly differing emphases, to these tv} 
major concerns of our national life. 

“Only as the religious program inco} 
porates ethical obligations relevant 
every phase of corporate life,’ declara|| © 
Professor B. F. Kimpel of Kansas We} 
leyan University at the Unitarian Chur} | 
in Salina, “will it become an organic paf! 
of the collective advance into human wa} 
fare.” 
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Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


Houlton, Maine.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Society on Tuesday 
evening, January 12, the following trustees 
were elected: Fred L. Putnam, chairman; 
Bernard Archibald, Walter B. Clark, 
Frederick Donald, Mrs. T. V. Doherty, 
George B. Dunn, Dr. W. B. Gibson,George 
A. Hall, Leon S. Howe, B. B. McIntyre, 
Horace Oxnard, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Pea- 
body, A. O. Putnam, A. T. Putnam, Dr. 
P. M. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. S. L. White, 
G. HE. Wilkins, Dr. Fred W. Mitchell. 

Frederick Donald was elected treasurer 
upon the resignation of George A. Hall. 

Twenty-two prospective members were 
voted upon, these to be invited to sign the 
official book and become members of the 
society. 

Pasadena, Calif.—The annual meeting 
of The Neighborhood Church of Pasadena 
was held on January 12. 

There were 54 new members received 
during 1936, bringing the total membership 
of the church to 582. 

New trustees elected were: Dr. William 
A. Clark, Charles R. Holden, Mrs. Edwin 
M. Sherman, Willard O. Waters, H. Dalzell 
Wilson. 


Boston, Mass.—The annual meeting of 
the Parish League of Arlington Street 
Church was held on Friday, January 15, 
in the parish hall, preceded by the annual 
parish supper. Davis B. Keniston pre- 
sided, and there were brief reports from 
Bernard C. Weld, Amos R. Little, and Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley, minister of the 
church. 

The following were elected as delegates 
to the General Committee of Twelve for 
1987: Henry V. Atherton, A. Laurence 
Brown, Charles Sprague, Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid, Mrs. Millard Smith. 

About 150 people attended the supper 
and the meeting, after which there was an 
illustrated talk on ‘‘Wonders of the West” 
by Rev. Charles W. Casson. 


Keokuk, Ilowa.—The annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church was held on 
January 18. Family supper was served 
to a good representation of the member- 
ship. Glen W. Carlson, chairman of the 
board, presided. Reports of the Woman’s 
Alliance, the Social Club, Sunday School 
and Fireside Group of Young People all 
indicated progress and good fellowship. 
The treasurer reported all bills paid. 

During the year the church purchased 
an eight-room brick parsonage, near the 
church, using the bequest of Rev. W. A. 
Pratt, a former minister, for this purpose. 

The present minister, Rev. Robert Mur- 
ray Pratt, gave a lengthy report in which 
he summarized the activities of the parish, 
praised the loyalty of the membership, and 
recommended the redecoration of the 
church auditorium and the adoption of the 
Junior Church. 

The work has been strengthened during 


the year by the addition of several new 
families. 


Montreal, P. Q., Canada.—At the 
95th annual meeting of the Church of the 
Messiah, held on January 18, the fullow- 
ing officers were elected: J. W. McCam- 
mon, president; H. E. Tanner, secretary; 
George M. Edwards, treasurer. 

Reports from the Women’s Alliance, 
Laymen’s League, Sunday School, Young 
People’s Society, and other church or- 
ganizations were read, and all showed prog- 
ress and increased interest in their work. 

It was reported that twenty-eight new 
members joined the church at a service of 
fellowship held on November 1, 1986. 

The financial report for 1936 showed a 
moderate surplus in the year’s operations 
and the balance of the cost of rebuilding 
the organ was paid off during the year. 

Announcement was made that the re- 
ligious drama group of the church, which 
has been successful in producing such 
plays as “Everyman,” and “The Holy 
Grail,” is now preparing Eliot’s play, 
“Murder in the Cathedral,’ to be put on 
during the week of March 14. 

CHURCH NOTES 


Vancouver, B. C.—A series of twelve 
lectures on modern foreign drama is being 
given in the First Unitarian’ Church on 
Monday evenings by Rev. William A. 
Constable, the associate minister. Taking 
up first the Russian drama, Mr. Constable 
has considered Tolstoi, Gorki, and Che- 
kov, and, in future talks, will take up the 
works of Andreyev, Evreinov, Lunacharsky 
and writers of the Soviet regime. Later he 
will consider Czech, Swedish, German, and 
Italian playwrights, taking for examples 
the Brothers Capek, Strindberg, Haupt- 
mann, Schnitzler, Kaiser, Toller, Werfel, 
Giacosa, D’Annunzio, and Pirandello. 

Fort Collins, Colo.—The Church and 
Community Forum of the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, Fort Collins, 
Colo., presented a double-feature program 
on Sunday, January 24. Otto Moore of 
Denver, Colo., attorney for the Annuity 
League, spoke on ‘‘Pending Pension Legis- 
lation,” urged immediate payment of a 
forty-five dollar a month old-age pension, 
and called for amendment number four to 
be put into effect at once. Dr. Don C. 
Sowers of Boulder, Colo., director of the 
Bureau of Governmental Research, School 
of Business, University of Colorado, op- 
posed such proposals on the ground of 
sound public finance. 

Lexington, Mass.—Through the gen- 
erous donation of a member of the parish, 
the First Parish Church has installed a 
sound equipment which was used for the 
first time on Sunday, January 17. The 
equipment is of the newest type, which has 
just recently been perfected and is especial- 
ly designed for the use of churches. 
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A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
Previously acknowledged ............... $1,113.93 
1936 

Sept. 21 Mrs. Elizabeth S. Kent, Sacra- 
mentor Califvev.kre steeper een 2.00 
29 Society in Barnstable, Mass. ... 25.00 
Oct. 1 Associate Members ........... 2.10 

13 “In Memory of Mrs. Charies D, 
DBS by Ahk Oras Rey cea OE Te 10.00 

15 Alfred S. Niles, Stanford Uni- 
Wersity ss Cabifi-tra 2) connie «ates 25.00 

20 Mrs. Anna E. Wise, St. Albans, 
Vibere Sears toetsyaccurd 02S neen 100.00 

21 First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia giP an. sacar csere cicero 5.00 
Nov. 2 Associate Members ........... 3.00 
19 Society in Stoneham, Mass. .... 10.00 
28 Society in Berkeley, Calif....... 48.68 
Dee 1 Society in Sharon, Mass. ...... 1.00 

7 Arthur D. Moinat, Hesperus, 
COO se hos cs atshe oa eee 10.00 

8 Billerica, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Allianee:)-%. «ec series pees 5.00 
15 Society in Brattleboro, Vt...... 25.00 
15 Society nm Portsmouth, N. H.... 83.00 
18 A. Lloyd Briggs, Ashaway, R. I. 5.00 

21 Society in Berkeley, Calif., addi- 
GIONAL:.!3.-. wa aceon Oe 10.50 

21 Mrs. Geneva M. Houghton, 
Council Bluffs, lowa......... 5.00 

21 Pittsburgh, Pa., Junior Alliance 
of First Unitarian Church ... 5.00 
30 Society in Sturbridge, Mass. ... 3.00 
30 Alan C. Dodson, Bethlehem, Pa. 5.00 
31 Associate Members .........-. 15.00 

31 C. Oliver Wellington, New York, 
INS Yo. Ac, icing eremmteriene 100.00 

31 Society in Portsmouth, N. H., 
additional’ Jc .censencoeimcies 24.00 

Especially Contributed for Dept. 
of Religious Education 

Nov. 9 Unitarian Vacation Church 

School, Dublin, N. H. ....... 2.00 
Received through the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society 

Dec. 17 Income of Invested Funds ..... 1,400.00 
$3,043.21 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN WOMEN MEET 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, of which Miss Helen Vila Blake is 
president, held its opening meeting of the 
year at All Souls’ Church, New York, on 
Friday, January 8. Mrs. A. L. Gold- 
water, chairman of the social service 
committee, presided. 

Rey. James Myers, industrial secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches in 
America, said that the work of the com- 
mittee during the last two years had been 
along peace and educational lines, but that 
consideration would be given this year to 
economic conditions in the United States. 
“Tf we are content with the injustices 
which we see everywhere today—race dis- 
crimination, war, and economic insecurity, 
we are irreligious,’”’” Mr. Myers declared. 

Mrs. Rebecca Eastman, author, George 
O’ Dell, journalist, and Mrs. William Don- 
nell, legislative sub-chairman, also ad- 
dressed the meeting, which was attended 
by delegates from allied branches. 
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EVENING ALLANCE NOTES 


Under the auspices of the Evening Al- 
liance of Greater Boston, Miss Helen M. 
Church will give an illustrated lecture, 
entitled ‘Japan on a Freighter,’ on Tues- 
day evening, Febuary 9, at 8 o’clock, in 
the parish hall of the Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, Mass. 

Tickets for the lecture, to which the 
public is cordially invited, may be obtained 
from the chairman, Miss Emily Cline, 56 
Magnolia Street, Dorchester, any member 
of the Evening group, or on the night of 
the lecture at the entrance to the parish 
hall. 

Miss Helen E. Cleaves, director of art 
education, Boston Public Schools, will ad- 
dress a meeting of the Evening Alliance of 
Greater Boston, to be held in the parish 
hall of the Arlington Street Church, on 
Thursday, February 11, at 7.45 p.m. Her 
subject will be “Art as a Part of Educa- 
tion,” illustrated by children’s drawings. 
Miss Laura W. Cook will be chairman for 
the evening. 

Preceding the business meeting a sup- 
per will be served at 6 o’clock, reservations 
for which must be made through Miss 
Lucy Cline, 56 Magnolia Street, Dor- 
chester, before Tuesday, February 9. 


* * 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches was held at 
All Souls’ Church, New York, January 10, 
with Lester G. Budlong, president of the 
Conference, presiding over the business 
meeting. 

The treasurer reported a balance on hand 
as at January 1, 1987. Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
minister of the Unitarian church at Hollis, 
N. Y., reported for the committee on the 
field. 

The following officers were elected: Rev. 
George G. Howard of Hackensack, N. J., 
president; Mrs. Frederick G. McGill of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Eliot B. Hussy of 
Rutherford, N. J., Robert N. Thompson 
of Yonkers, N. Y., and Saxton Seward of 
Brooklyn, vice-presidents; Mrs. Webster 
Williams of Hollis, secretary; J. Brady 
Bell of Hackensack, treasurer. 

It was voted that there be appropriated 
from the treasury of the Conference the 
sum of $100, to be spent on the authoriza- 
tion of the executive committee to cover 
the traveling expenses in connection with 
visits by Conference officials to the various 
churches of the Conference. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke on “Unitarian Needs 
and Opportunities Today.” 

He strongly emphasized three points to 
remember: first, that education must be a 
continuous process in the church schools so 
that children will carry on the work of the 
past of the Unitarian religion; the problems 
of the young and the old must be faced 
together. Second, Dr. Joy emphasized 
the need of a new synthesis of personal and 


social in religion. Third, he emphasized 
the desirability of closer unity of thought 
and faith. 


ev ER 


THAT’S WHAT HE SAYS 


Msgr. Edward F. Hawks, in the second 
of a series of articles on the subject of 
“Church Unity”’ released through the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference News 
Service, asserts that “when Protestantism 
is religiously active, it always tends to 
divide; when it becomes worldly and indif- 
ferent to truth it tends to unite.” 

Emphasizing the fact that the union of 
the Calvinists and Lutherans in Germany 
many years ago resulted in a loss of faith 
to all concerned, he points out that the 
complete amalgamation of the various 
Protestant bodies might create a ‘“‘twi- 
light Christianity which would be very far 
from Christian both in faith and morals. 
Indefinite Protestantism easily slides into 
Unitarianism, Unitarianism slides into un- 
belief, and this in turn becomes anti- 
Christian.”— N. C. J. C. News Service. 


* * 


N. J. INVESTIGATION ASKED 
FOR JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


Charging religious persecution and ‘“‘in- 
human treatment” in the arrest of 114 
members of Jehovah’s Witnesses in north- 
eastern New Jersey last October, citizens 
of ten towns and cities have petitioned 
Governor Harold H. Hoffman for an in- 
vestigation of the wholesale ‘‘throttling of 
liberties.”’ 

Arrests were made during a convention 
of the sect, on the charge of “refusing to 
comply with local ordinances,’ which 
covered commercial peddling, handbill dis- 
tribution, disorderly conduct and vagrancy. 
Some were held for a short time and re- 
leased, but the majority were given “‘farci- 
cal trials’’ and received prison sentences 
ranging from five to sixty days. 

“On October 19,” the petition states, 
“Smmediately after the close of the con- 
vention, fifty-seven cases were tried in 
Jersey City, Hoboken, and Weehawken, 
before magistrates who openly expressed 
their animosity towards Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Not one escaped a finding of 
guilty. All were railroaded to jail by trials 
which were a disgrace to the state.”’ 

The New Jersey Committee of the Civil 
Liberties Union is investigating the charges 
preparatory to backing the petition. 


ok * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York City, 
will preach at the noonday services of 
King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 9 and 10. On 
Thursday and Friday, February 11 and 
12, Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, minister of 
Mount Vernon Church, Boston, Mass., 
will preach. There will be an organ re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson on Mon- 
day, February 8. 


| 
i 


UNITE FOR PEACE | 

A summons to “‘A Day for Peace’ 0 
Sunday, January 31, was issued by the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia} 
Pa., to all its members, their families a 
friends. 

“In order to encourage one another and| 
to bear a more effective witness to the) 
cause of peace, we summon all our mem-| 
bers, their families and friends, to ‘A Day] 
for Peace,’’? the summons read. ‘“Be-| 
lieving that our fundamental need is for} 
more light and more faith, a day of service] 
and meetings has been set apart for peace.|| 
We believe that a great assembly of all ii 
people will be a more convincing demon-4} 
stration of purpose and sincerity than any-| 
thing that will be said during the day, 
Will you, therefore, be present irrespective} 
of the weather or any other secondar 
consideration?” 

A report of the meetings will appear in aj 
later issue of the Register. 


* * 


LENTEN READINGS 


The booklet of daily Lenten readings 
issued by the Universalist General Con- 
vention this year is entitled “After This} 
Manner.” It is based on the Lord’s Prayer, 
with the daily meditations arranged ta 
lead up to a central theme for each Sun 
day in Lent. | 

Copies may be purchased from The Uni 
versalist General Convention, 16 Beaco 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

* * 
LENTEN CLASSES 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister off 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
will conduct six Lenten classes in the 
chapel on Tuesday evenings at 7.45, com | 
mencing February 9 and ending March 16]}} 

Mr. Greeley will read excerpts from the 
following sermons and messages: Chan 
ning’s Baltimore Sermon, Emerson’s Di- 
vinity School Address, Parker’s South} 
Boston Sermon, James Freeman Clarke’s] 
“Why I Am a Unitarian,” Charles WJ] 
Eliot’s “‘Twentieth Century Christian i] 
ity,” and the chapters on the Function off 
Unitarianism and on Worship in the bool} 
of the Appraisal Commission. 

Discussion will follow the readings. 

The public is cordially invited to attend, 

* Ox 
RACE RELATIONS SUNDAY 

The “all American” interracial move 
ment against the evils of racial conflict, 
hatred and race prejudice will be e 
phasized in churches throughout the na- 
tion on February 14, by the fifteenth an-] 
nual observance of Race Relations Sun 
day, announced the Federal Council of} 
Churches in New York. | 

Churches of all denominations through- 
out the country will participate. Among 
other activities there will be many ex. 
changes of pulpits and choirs betwee || 
Negro and white churches, interracialll 
mass meetings and young people’s group): 
contacts. 
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LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
HEAD OF UNITARIAN CLUB 


Leverett Saltonstall, formerly speaker 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, was elected president of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Charles Francis Adams, at its annual 
meeting in Boston, January 13. Chief 
Justice Arthur P. Rugg and Congressman 
Robert Luce were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents; also Arthur D. Nash, secretary, and 
Arthur G. White, treasurer. Additional 
‘members of the Council chosen were 
Dr. Nathaniel K. Wood, Edward P. Fur- 
ber and Henry R. Scott, the foregoing 
officers constituting the other members. 
Mr. Adams was paid tribute for ‘‘the gra- 
cious and generous way” in which he had 
conducted the Club. 

Professor Roger B. Merriam, master of 
Eliot House, Harvard University, and 
Gurney professor of history and political 
science, gave the evening’s address on 
“The Historical Background of the Pres- 
ent Civil War in Spain.” Professor Mer- 
riam told of the republican government 
that had functioned in Spain in the twelfth 
century, noting the remarkable similarity 
to modern parliaments of that which 
existed in medieval times in Catalonia. 
He then traced the changing and turbulent 
history of that land down to the present 
in a way that illuminated many of the 
puzzling aspects of today’s revolution. 

The ideal, he said, would be to leave 
Spain alone to work out her own salvation, 
but that does not seem to be realizable. 
It would be bad if her fortunes were to be 
controlled by Germany and Italy, but 
better than any attempt to shape them by 
Communism. Communism, he declared, 
eannot survive on Spanish soil; it is alien 
-to the genius of that country. 

The need of better church schools and 
better training for teachers and leaders in 
religious education was stressed by Rev. 
Paul H. Chapman, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lexington, Mass., 
himself a leader of achievement in that field. 

That church school teachers are eager 
to learn was demonstrated by the record 
attendance at the recent Leadership Train- 
ing Institute at the Isles of Shoals, con- 
ducted by the Department of Religious 
Education, and the attendance of forty- 
three teachers at another institute con- 
ducted by the Boston Unitarian Sunday 
School Union, Mr. Chapman pointed out. 
He quoted one minister, who had attended 
-the Shoals institute: ““My entire ministry 
will be changed, at least with respect to 
religious education. I never dreamed of 
what could be done.” 

“Tt ig a shame,” continued Mr. Chap- 
man, “‘that training im religious education 
-is not required in our theological schools. 
Yet in most cases, a graduate from one of 
these schools has to take charge of re- 
ligious education in the church to which he 
goes. I am amazed at what they are able 


sto do.” 


Touching on the special difficulty of 
getting men teachers, Mr. Chapman told 
of a college professor who was recruited, 
largely because the minister was able to 
help him substantially in getting ma- 
terials. In another church, he said, a 
superintendent went out to get three men 


and got four. 
* * 


BEQUEST TO A. U. A. 

A bequest of $5,000 to the American 
Unitarian Association is included in the 
will of Miss Mary Lee Ware of 41 Brimmer 
Street, Boston, Mass., filed January 14 in 
Suffolk Probate court. 


EY 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Harriet G. Brown is librarian at Elmira 
College. 


David Cushman Coyle is the author of 
“Waste,’’ “Uncommon Sense,” ‘Brass 
Tacks,” and ‘‘Age Without Fear.” 


Charles G. Girelius is minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, New Orleans, 
ILE 

Robert S. Hoagland is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Augustus P. Reccord is minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 

Count Carlo Sforza was formerly Italian 
minister of foreign affairs. He is the 
author of ‘““Europe and Europeans.” 


— —— 


Ghar Aaarcaeoncns 


BOSTON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday-Friday, Feb. 9-10, Rev. 
John Waynes Holmes, D. D., The Community 
Church, New York City; Thursday-Friday, Feb. 
11-12, Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Churech, Boston. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycies. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a, m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 750 
kilocycles. 
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Channing Circle. er vsere 
for 32 sewing women. Buy your flood- 
relief clothing for boys and girls up to 14 
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Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotel worthy of patrenage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


‘Ibhotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


PULPIT~» CHOIR GOWNS - 


@ Pulpit Hangings --- Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers --- Communion Linens 


Vestment Specialists since 1837 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
COX SONS'& VINING- INC. 


131 EAST, 23RD STREET. NEW YORK. NY. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 
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Pleasantries 


Then there was the sad case of the actor 
who fell off a ship passing a lighthouse. 
He drowned swimming circles to keep in 
the spotlight.— Judge. 

A Tennessee woman, eighty years old, 
has never seen an automobile. Which may 
be the reason she is eighty years old.— 
Florence (Ala.) Herald. 

+ * 


Radio orators apparently don’t realize 
that while the Constitution may guarantee 
free speech, it doesn’t guarantee listeners. 
Marseilles (1ll.) Daily Press. 

* * 


Edward’s abdication gives us the germ 
of a big idea. Perhaps Europe could get 
Hitler interested in a nice non-Aryan 
lady.—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

* B 

“There is talk that the next war will 
be fought with radio.” 

“Well, I’m in training. I’ve faced 
some terrible programs.”’—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 

Then there was the commander in 
Madrid who gave the regiment a fifteen- 
minute fight talk, only to find that none 
of the boys spoke Spanish.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

co * 

A Milwaukee jeweler suggests that a 
badge be given a person when he pays his 
taxes. In a way, the idea has merit, but 
after a taxpayer paid his taxes, what would 
he have left to pin the badge to?—-Washing- 
ton Post. 

Man (shouting through box office win- 
dow at the theater): “I want two good 
seats!’ 

Ticket Seller: ‘““Haven’t got ’em!”’ 

Man: “Well, what have you got?” 

Ticket Seller: ‘‘Nothing but standing 
room.” 

Man: “‘All right, give me two together.” 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

* * 

A little girl heard her entomologist 
father and a friend discussing fleas, and 
broke into the chat by asking if they had 
ever seen any white fleas. “No, my dear,” 
said her father. ‘““There aren’t any in this 
country.” ‘‘But there are, Daddy,’ she 
said. ‘I know there are. Don’t you re- 
member ‘Mary had a little lamb, its fleas 
were white as snow’ ?”’—Methodist Recorder. 

* * 

Mrs. Williams could find only two aisle 
seats, one behind the other. Wishing to 
sit with her sister, she cautiously surveyed 
the man in the next seat. Finally she 
leaned over and whispered: “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but are you alone?”’ 

Without even turning his head in the 
slightest, but twisting his mouth and shield- 
ing it with his hand, he muttered: ‘‘Cut it 
out, sister, cut it out; the wife’s with me.” 
—The Wall Street Journal. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unstarians 


The Value of a Stimulus 


The very fact that the 
Program for Social Action 
has created so much dis- 
cussion and criticism is in 
itself an indication of its 
value as astimulus to our 
thinking. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 

Helps children in difficulty. ; Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Do You Travel ? 


IF so, send for a copy of the Directory of Officers 
and Meeting Dates of League Chapters. When 
you go to a League Chapter town, call on the 
officers, visit the meeting. You will be welcome 
and you may give just the “lift” of encouragement 


and fellowship that was needed. Address: 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1230 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $38.00 per year. 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


‘ 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prrecnge Raté of B6 isuce teres 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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